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y MAXIM LIVINOFF: 


<5 Juan Piede 

At the most cruclal moment in 
the ‘history of Soviet Russia, Pre- 
mier ; Stalin. has lifted Maxim 
Litvinoff from almost total obliv- 
ion and appointed him to ,the 


oh 
Sly 


most important diplomatic postin” 
the United States. 

The _appointment may serve to 
and Britain that Stalin is deter- 
mined to fight on against Hitler to 
mer Soviet foreign commissar 
should-have a marked effect on af 
name Litvinoff has been, both in 
the Soviet Union and the world 

5 * tional cooperation against aggres- 
4 sion... From the day that he ‘be- 
a to May 4, 1939, wher his retire- 
2% ment was announced to an as- 
patch by Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, all his talent, energy, and 
aq! vocacy of disarmament, collective 
securily, economic cooperation, 
Hig downfall foreshadowéd th: tha 
baneful change in Soviet policy of 
Nazi-Soviet- pact of August 23, 
1039, which Stalin characterized 
portance” and as a “turning point . 
in the ‘history of Europe and not 
guidance Soviet policy was forth- 
right, forceful, unequivocal, After 
the apt words of the British Prime 
Minister, ‘ ‘a riddle wrapped in an 

Upon the shoulders of the pudgy, 
beaming, good-humored former 
burden of restoring Soviet diplo- 
matic prestige to the peerless po- 
nations until the day of his depo, “, 
sition. .To that gomplex assigns 
innate shrewdness, fortifiéd byaa 
many-sided experience gaihe 
few diplomats can match: 

~ oS 
x July, 1, 1876, as Maier Enoch 


the’ world today—pmbassador 5 to 
reassure. both the United States 
» the end: The selection of the for- 
the two democratic nations, for the 
outside it, a symbol of interna- 
came foreign commissar, in 1930, 
i tounded world in a four-line: dis- 
hi 
acumen were dedicated to the ad- 
and international unity. 
which’ the bitter fruit was the 
“as a:date of great historical im- 
only of Europe.” Under Litvinov’s 
the Nazi-Soviet pact it became, in 
enigma.” 
foreign commissar will rest the 
sition it occupied in the world of 
ment he is sure to bring all his 
a long and colorful career, Shich 
Maxim Litvinov “was born on: 
SP 
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'  WatitIih the Sroemes=etty. | 
Belostok, in Russian Poland,:to a 
middle-class family of moderate 
means. His father was an office 
worker, without amy radical in- 
clinations, but his frequent visits 
‘ abroad incurred the suspicion of 
\the, police, His home was 
' searched, and he spent six weeks 
| in jail and was subsequently un 
| der police surveillance. -Maxim 
never forgot the visit he paid his 
father in jail as a child. . 
Maxim received a good educa- 
. tion in.a local high school where 
he exhibited particular interest in 
| geography and history. At the 
| age of 18 he joined the army as a 
/ volunteer, While in the Tsar's 
: Service he acquired a’ deep in- 
} terest in socialistic theories and 
t revolutionary practice which 
‘ deepened in a determination 1o 
. make the promotion of’ revolu- 
: tionary propaganda and activity 
j his Hfe-work, From that point 
{on his lifé-story followed the 
pattern of all professional revolu- 
tionaries. Like Lenin, Trotski, 
Zinovev and scores of other pro- 
fessional revolutionaries, dead and. 


| (MAXIM LEEMINOgE 


SOVIET RUSSIS'S BEST DIPLOMAT COMES BACK FROM OBSCURITY 


t 
t 


‘ 


f K RECORDED, 


This is a clipping from 
the WASHINGTON POST for 
oe fe 


Clipped” at the seat of 
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as a —— 


yeivingy his knowledge t00 sot 


secondhand, 
reason why toil to the révolu- 
tionaries is’ associated with 
sordidness and physical and 
mental agony. 

4 He began ‘ his revolutionary 
activity in the city of Klinetz, in 
the Province of Chernigov, in 
1898, the year of the birth of the 
Russian Social Democratie Party. 
Aware that the secretepolice were: 
on his trail, he escaped to Kiev 
. in 1899, and there became a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the revolutionary organization. 
Beirayed in 1901 by a provoca- 
teur—a universal affliction among 
Russian revolutionary groups—he 
and his associates were. sentenced 
to a five-year prison term in 
Siberia, but like-many before him, 
after 18 months of prison life, he 
eluded his guards and escaped: ‘to 
Switzerland. There he made thé 
| acquaintance of Lenin, and joined 
} the latter's extreme revolutionary 
groupknown as Bolsheviks after 
the split of the Second Conference 
of the Russian Social Democratic 
| Party, in 1903, 

i 


Lenin, who would tolerate only 
subordinates, even as Stalin after 
j him, sensed in Litvinov a help- 
ful and loyal coworker endowed 
: with strong practical sense, but 
‘ with small proclivities to theoriz- 
ing, in which domain Lenin con- 
sidered himself supreme and un- 
questioned master. Lenin, custo- 
marily cold and aloof, regarded 
} Litvinov with especial fondness, 
He wroté him warm comradely 
letters, addressing» him as 
“Papasha” (dear father), which 
is one of Litvinov’s pesudonyms 
‘and party- names; others were’ 
Luvine, Felix, Nitz, Graf, Buch- 
‘mann, Finkelstein, ‘In truth, 
. Litvinov's contribution to Com- 
munist theory is nil, although he 
did write articles in revolutionary 
' Papers. It is his practical sense, 
i» his ability to get things done, 
| that appealed to Lenin. Litvinov 
| was therefore assigned by the 
ee leaders practical tasks 


Such as smuggling arms into - 


a ot 


= - . 


toil and its attendant miseries was . 
That may be ane | 
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ROSsiz “and organizing 
branches favorable to the Bolshe- 
vik ideology, 


Litvinov made frequent trips to 


Russia under a variety of as- 


sumed names, apparently un- 
molested by the dreaded Tsarist 
secret police, whose efficiency is 
thereby rendered questionable, 
-which indeed’ it was. In 1903 he 
was appointed by. the central 
committee of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party to,be in complete 
charge of the revolutionary ace 
tivity in northwestern Russia, 
with headquarters in Riga, and in 
this capacity he journed back 
and forth executing various tasks, 
largely those of smuggling arms 
into Russia, in which line of 
enterprise he acquired an un- 
canny skill. ° 


In the fall of 1905, during the | 


“liberal” period, he established 
with the aid of Maxim Gorki, 
who obtained the funds for this 
purpose from a millionaire friend, 
the first legal Socialist néwspaper, 
New Life, in which he wrote un- 
der the pseudonym Ludwig Nitz. 
When the governmental reaction 


‘set in, he betook himself abroad, 


While in the Caucasus smug- 
gling arms he met for the first 
time his future master, Joseph 
Stalin-Zhugashvili, then ‘known 
by the party name Koba, who op- 
erated in that area.’ 

. ow 


In June, 1906, the famous Kamo 
affair took place, in which com- 
rades Koba and Kamo were the 
principal actors, but apparently 
with the astute and expert advice 
of Maxim Litvinov. Kamo was 
the riame given by Stalin-Koba to 
an illiterate cutthroat Armenian, 
a typical mountain brigand, so 
celebrated jin Caucasian lore, 


whose real name was Ter-Petro-~ 


sian. The firm of Koba and Kamo 
specialized in plunder and rob- 
bery,”: especially of ready cash, for 
the Party’s uses. In the jargon 
of the revolutionaries these at- 
tacks on wealthy individuals and 
banks were euphoniously known 
as “expropriations,” and its per- 
petrators as “Exes.” These'‘acts of 
violence involving much blood- 
= 


eee 


sled, were gsanctioneény™ the 
highest authorities of the Party. 
To replenish the Party's empty 
coffers, comrades Koba and Kamo 
held up on June 13, 1907, 2 money 
convoy in the city of Tiflis, with 
happy results for the Party's 
treasury. Koba-Stalin threw the 
bomb which killed members of | 
the convoy, and Kamo snatched 
the money bags. The yield con- 
sisted of 341,000 rubles in. 500- 
ruble notes numbered consecu- 
tively. Stalin, the “legendary 
Caucasian,” as Lenin once’ called 
him, once proudly boasted of this 
and similar exploits. Since his 
rise to power, no mention of this 
and similar incidents involving 
Stalin may be made anywhere in 
Russia. 

Since the serial numbers of the 
banknotes’ were known and had 
been dispatched’ to all banks, 
Maxim Litvinov and Leonard 
. Krasin conceived of a scheme 
whereby new numbers avere suc 
cessfully grafted uponf*fhe loot. 
Part of the loot,titt the’Shape of 
brand-new notes; was alfigned to 
Litinov, who “asshimed, first, that 
two years is a -Jond,enoufh period 
to forgive and forget, and, second, 
that no foreign banks would be 
apprised of the sérial numbers, 
He was dead wrong. When he 
decided to give the rubles cur- 
rency a sharp-eyed French bank 
teller communicated with the po- 
lice, and he would soon have 
found himself in the clutches of 
the Tsar's police had ihe French 
authorities acceded io the demands 
for extradition. He wag permitted 
instead to repair to London, where 
he remained till the end of 1918. 

While in England he engaged 
in journalism, was a draftsman in 
architects’ offices, a salesman and 
a teacher. He kept his. contacts 
with the Russian revolutionary 
leaders, particularly with Lenin. 

In 1916 he married Ivy Low, 
daughter of a well-known bar- 
rister, and the niece of Sir Mau- 
vice’ Low, a noted British .corre- 
spondent and journalist, Madame 
i| Litvinov is a skilled musician 
| and a writer of fiction. She has 
taught’ basic English in Soviet 


EE 
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fiplomatic activity, 


ee ae 
schools/ ‘They have two children, 
a son and a daughter. 


The outbreak of the revolution 


in Russia, and‘ especially the vic- 
tory of the Soviets, filled Litvin- 
ov's heart with rejoicing.. In 
January, 1918, the first Soviet 
foreign commissar Trotski cabled 
him his designation as Soviet 
Ambassador to Great Britdin. The 
British government, indignant at 
the Bolshevik betrayal of the 
war effort, refused to recognize 
the new plenipotentiary, 

Litvinov had meanwhile been 
propagating in favor of the Bol- 
shevik revolution. He wrote a 
pamphlet in which he hailed the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
of whose permanence he was not 
then wholly convinced. The Brit- 
ish authorities placed him under 
arrest and would not permit him 
to leave until the British secret 
service agent, - Bruce “Lockhart, 
was released by the Soviets. Soon 
afterwards the exchange took 
place. He spent ten months in 
British -jails. 

ono 

From the day he returned to 
Russia, at the end of 1918, to the 
day of his retirement, in May, 1939, 
he was wholly associated with 
He was by 
turns assistant foreign commissar, 
envoy to a number of European 
States, almost consistently. a 


member, and often the head, of. 


the Soviet delegations to all in- 
ternational conferences. Upon him 
fell the onerous duty of effecting 
peaceful relations with the neigh- 
boring ‘Baltic states, which were 
the jumping off ground for in- 
vasions of Soviet territory. One 
of his first diplomatic acts was 
a message to President Wilson on 


/ Christmas Day, 1918, asking his 


aid in the removal of the economic 
blockade, which was strangulat« 
ing the new state, 

In 1930 Litvinov was appointed 
foreign ‘commissar, replacing the 
aristocratic Chicherin, whose 


health was ruined by overwork. . 


On all accounts: he was ideally 
equipped for the post of foreign 
commissar. His knowlédge of the 
world, and‘ especially westérn 


Euro p e- was“arst-hand ‘and 
thorough. ch 

Litvinoff's policy in the conduct 
of foreign policy was simple to 
the point of naivete. The policy 
was conditioned primarily by the 
needs of the Soviet state. Russia 
needed peace to recover from the 
wounds of the civil war. When 
Stalin resolved upon industrial- 
ization, a long period of peace 
and.economic cdoperation for a 


successful accomplishment of the - 


various five-year plans was in- 
dispensable. From the day of his 
appearance ‘on the diplomatic 
arena he urged “immediate, com- 
plete and general disarmament.” 
He meant total and not partial 
disarmament, He contended that 
partial: disarmament has proved 
“Utopian;” why not try total dis- 
armament and see “whether what 
has seemed Utopia will not prove 
feasible?” 


With the rise of naziism he be- 


‘ 2 
gan to advocate collective secur- - 


ity and mutual nonaggression 
pacts. From ‘ihe tribune of the. 
League of Nations he. untiringly 


‘invoked his favorite theories of 


collective security, because he 
sensed that Russia would be the 
victim of fascist aggression, 
“Fascism,” he declared, “directs 
its fiery arrows particularly 
against the Soviet State, ostensibly 
because the ideas of communism 


“ are professed there, but in reality 


because it ‘is the object of the 
predatory aims of fascism, and also 
an obstacle to its aims of conquest 
in ‘other’ directions.” ° 

His. very bluntness and direct- 
ness served to heighten the world’s 
admiration for the Soviet spokes- 
man. His utterances were eagerly 
received everywhere, Stalin's re- 
gard for this foreign commissar 
was equally! high. 

In July, 1936, Litvinoff was ac- 


‘ corded, ‘on the occasion. of his 


sixtieth birthday, the Order of 
Lenin, -the highest distinction 
within the gift ofthe Soviet Un- 


jon. Stalin , and Molotoff sent 


him a congratulatory letter prais- 
ing him as “one of the oldest 
active members of the Bolshevik 


. “Trotskyist-Fascist aggregation of 


policy, but was’ Litvinoff’s per- 


Party, guide of Sovief*aiptomacy, 
tireless fighter against war and 
for the cause of peace in the in- 
terest of all toilers.” Litvinoff, in 
his turn, referred to Stalin, in his 
infrequent public speeches before 
Soviet audiences, as the “great, 
glorious leader’—which, in view - 
of the adulations showered upon 
Stalin, was tepid praise indeed— - 
and lauded the destruction of the 


spies and wreckers in embryo.” 


Munich marked not only the 
collapse of Litvinoff foreign 


sonal Munich as well. Prophetici- | 
cally he announced to assembled 
journalists on March 17, 1938: 
“Tomorrow might be too late, but 
today there is time yet, if all 
States, particularly great States, 


take up a firm unambiguous 
standpoint on the problem of the 
collective salvation of peace.” Al- 
though his removal from office 
and relegation to obscurity came 
in May, 1989, Munich fore- ° 
shadowed the coming event, 
Stalin's mind, for all its cunning, 
is slow moving. Ideas and designs | 
ripen slowly in his ~ inscrutable 
brain. At the end of, April 
Litvinoff still negottiated with 
foreign ‘envoys,’ including the . 
British Ambassadar‘On May 1 he 
watched the May Day parade in 
the company of Stalin. On May 4 
came the. brief announcement of 


* his resignation from the post of 


foreign commissar, The resigna- 
tion was attributed to the foreign 
commissar’s own request, owing 
to ill health, On May 6° his _ 
portrait was removed from the’ 
office of the commissariat, He was 
observed in July at a session of 
the Supreme Soviet, @ which 
body he was a duly elected dele-~ 
gate, was publicly shunned, end 
then he dropped out-of sight. 
On July 26, 1939 Molottoff rebuked 
Litvinoff publicly for his antogo- 
nistic policy to the Fascist states. = 
His, eclipse—it not _Worse—ap- 


‘péared total. 


Today as in 1918, it is Litvinoft's 
lot to. rehabilitate in ‘effect Soviet 
foreign policy, and endow it again - 
with that prestige which it en- 


joyed under his guidance. 
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‘eSeuenty the Daily Worker) 
} PHILADELPHIA, April 10.— 
| Following is the text of the ad- 
of Soviet 
(Maxine Litvinoff tonight before. 
‘She American Academy of Po- 
frei! Social Science at the 


idinin Franklin Hotel: 


, dress Ambassador 


AP seidees Ladies and Gentle- 
Mhen: 
I should jike to begin by say- 
Hing how greatly I feel the privi- 
lege of being able to address your 
Academy. I have been formally 
associated with it for many years 
now, and have always followed 
its publications from afar with 
the deepest ‘interest. It was with 
| special satisfaction that -I ac- 
| eenied the \proposal to’ speak on 
la theme so near to my, heart as. 
, “United Efforts.” can ‘ 
For institutions like your Acad- 
yemy, devoted to the study of po- 
litical and economic, sciences, 
‘ there is~still one problem which 
‘has not been studied, in all its 
intricacy, namely, the question of 
| how it happened that govern- 


‘ societies concerned, could, for .a 
period of six years, look on calmly 
ie sand indifferently at the birth and 
development of the theory of 
Hitlerism, poisoning as it has the 
, the ‘whole of international life, 
' spreading anguish, death and de- 
struction, at first in its native 
. jand, then in the countries near- 
est, and finally throughout all 
continents, the whole world. I say 
i all continents” because everyone 
_ must now realize that what is at 
present going on in the Pacific 
stems from that same Hitlerism 
. which has’ brought to life all the 
* potential forces of aggression, 
‘ ne 
1. It is-thiS question which will 
a <orplex the_) historian of, the fu- 
: ture, The? “question how it was 
that t statesmen, responsible Pop- 
ular leaders, governments, know- 
ing’ the program of Hitlerism, its 
_aims and the means .by which 
these aims were to be achieved, 


; this program would mean the de~ 
struction of century-old achieve- 
ments of the human spirit, of the 
most important social-political 
conquests, knowing that it would 
be equivalent to a return to the 
riddle ages, if not to primeval 
‘times, that it would spell the end 
of the independence of most 
states, the enslavement, in the 
|, literal sense of the word, of whole 
nations, yet did nothing to pre- 
; pare for self-defense, nothing for 
| (the umification of the efforts of 
| , those marked out as victims of 
Nazi aggression, I'am convinced 
Be the study of this question 


whole structure of modern so- 


| ments, peoples and the- scientific ” 


knowing that the realization of + 
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, i 
without independence, have come 
back to political life, 
Everything is different in this 
world war, in which, with the ex- 


ception of the so-called Axis 
powers, all the‘ other states are 
waging the struggle for their very 
existence, in the most literal sense 
of the word. For them to lose the 
war would mean not only the 
diminution of territory, but the 
complete loss of political and eco- 
nomic independence, the enslave- 
ment of their populations, the 
surrender to an alién and repul- 
sive ideology, the renunciation of 
all their historical traditions, 
faith, morals, all their political 
and social ideals, ali that is dear 
to every nation and every human 
being brought up in the spirit 
of modern civilization, ° 
° 


‘If then, previous wars demand- 
eq tremendous efforts, this war, 
in which everything: is at stake, 
imperatively demands from the 
ecuntries opposing Hitlerism, tne 


‘utmost intensity of effort, the ut- 


most sacrifices. In these countries 
only persons with no conception 
of patriotism, national honor, 
conscience, liberty, international . 
solidarity, civilization — persons 
hoping to get from, the conquer- 
ors the posts of Quisiings_hang- 
men, gaolers, uppressors of their 

own compatriots, persons general- 
ly known .as the fifth column— 


‘can deny the need for such ef- 


forts and sacrifices. 

Tam happy to be able’ to testify 
before you that in the country 
which I have the honor to rep- 
resent such people cannot get 
themselves heard or read. Th? 
peoples of the Soviet Union fully 
understood at once what a Hitler 
victory would mean both for 
themselves and for other nations, 
for the’ whole of humanity, and 
entered like one man into the’ 


-struggle-against the Hitler hordes. 


There is no sacrifice too great for 
the Soviet peoples in this ' war. 
have 
thrown themseives into the fight, 


. \ : 


thanks to remarkably 
endurance, to avert a imy in- 
vasion of her islands.““We do 
not forget’ the bitter experiences 
of the English people when Lon~ 
don and other English towns and 
ports had to beat off severe 
bombardments for months on 
end. We remember the’ initia- 
tive displayed by the British in 
their daring offensives against 
the Italian armed forces in Libya, 
in Ethiopia, in| the Red: sea 
region; the generous” aid given 
by- Great Britain to Greece; the 
sacrifices made by her in’ other 
erenas of war. Weappreciate the 
material help so loyally rendered, 
and still being rendered by Great 
Britain to our Red Army. We 
are inspired by the example of 
the, hefoic Chinese people, stead- 
_fastly defending their native 
‘land for four years. The whole 
world has watched with admira- 
tion the heroic deeds of General 
MacArthur and his army. We 
appreciate the substantial aid 
‘which the United States, even 
before actually entering the war, 
rendered us, and is rendering us 
now. The Soviet “people learn 
with sincerest gratitude, of the 
arrival of ships with. military 
material from the United States. 
Nor do we forget the efforts of 
the other United Nations, who 
have fallen out of the struggle. 
e PS 

But. this is not-the moment for 
us to sing each other's praises, or 
distribute prizes. The only prize 
worthy of our united efforts can 
be ‘absolute victory over Hitler 
and his ‘satellites. But this vic- 
tory still needs to be organized. 
So far we are only feeling our 
way towards it, we Have not 
found the right path yet. It is 
essential to find: this path by 
our united efforts, and we must 
‘be quick about it, or it may be 
blocked before we get there. For 
the solution of the problems 
which confront us’ we must start 
from the following axioms: 

‘1. Victory is impossible without 
the ‘destruction ‘of Hitler; 

2. Hitler cannot be destroyed 

either by blockading Germany ‘or 
Solely by bombarding German 
towns, but only on the field of 
Battle; 
23. The main fleld of battle lies 
at present on the territory of the 
Soviet Union, where the over- 
whelming majority of the divi- 
sions of Germany and of those 
wrung from her satellites, are 
concentrated and will continue 
to be concentrated; 

4. The Red Army has shown 
that these divisions can be beaten, 
driven back and destroyed: 

5, |The complete destruction 
and final defeat of Hitler de- 
mendsidefinite united efforts of 
the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain, with some supplemen- 
tary aid from the United States 
of America. 


‘The tack ie plaay tn tha Iauman 


an? and ‘Hitler on the ‘only front wierd 


this is possible, Victory may be 
long in coming if one state has ° 
to exhaust its major forces in to-, 
‘ day’s military operations, while: 
another harbors them for pos- 
sible operations ,at some in-| . 
definite time in the future. Our} , 
efforts must be united for simul-| * 
taneous action. 

But the infliction of defeat and 
the attainment of victory cannot 
be our ultim&te aim. United ef-! 
forts are required also for the 
final eradication of the Nazi- 
fascist tree with its poisoned) « 
fruits, for the healing of t he 
wounds suffered by humanity in 
this : blood-thirsty war,, for the 
creation on a new basis of future 
economic ‘and political inter- 
national relations. It seems to 
me that the more easily we can 
achiewe united efforts now, all 
participants in the struggle mak- 
ing ‘about equal sacrifices, t h e 
more successful will be our united 
,efforts for the organization of thej ! 
peace—a true peace-—based o ni 
unity and conduct. 
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nations, yet did nothing to pre- 
pare for self-defense, nothing for 
the unification of the efforts of 
} thioge marked out as victims of 
Nazi aggression. I am convinced 
; that the study of this question 
will” throw fresh‘ light on the 
whole structure. of modern so- 
ciety, and furnish fresh stand~ 
points for the study of nationat- 
ism, patriotism and the state, But- 
this is not the time for such a 
study. . 
» I must, however, qualify what I 
have said: indifference and 
apathy to’ Nazism and the dan- 
gers ‘wHich it presents have not 
been quite universal. There have, 
of course, been people—journalists,. 
statesmen and even governments, 
who have understood the ominous 
Significance of Hitlerism. I must 
i singe out the government of the 
, Soviei Union, which, in the very 
"fist stages “of the development 
of Hitlerism, xe realized the necessity 
for the uniléd efforts of many 
countries for the aversion’ of the 
catastrophe which Hitler intended 
to and did bring upon humanity, 
For many years the Soviet Gov- 
ernment called untiringly for col- 
‘lective security, which meant 
junited efforts, at the same time 
preparing to create a material” 
basis for its own efforts. But in 
Spite of its siricere efforts it be- 
came finally convinced of the 
absence on the -part -of other 
governments of any real desire 
for the organization of a com- 
“mon active front against Hitler- 
} ism on. the basis of equal rights, ‘ 
/ and community of efforts and sac- 
: Tifice. But Hitler had to begin 
| carrying out his program in full 
i before there > Was any return to 
the - idea. of united .efforts. And 
even now I am not quite sure that 
‘this idea, what it implies, and 
what is essential to’ the deter-. 
mined struggle against the com- 
mon: danger, is adequately real- 
ized: everywhere.» , 
e 
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Any war’ requires tremendous 
, efforts, but there are wars and 
wars, We know of past wars, 
1 launched for ‘the sake of con- 
quest, in_which’ the instigators 
fe sought"the expansion of theif ter- 
Aritory. We.know of wars under- 
i takento remove ‘or weaken a 
( powerful rival. The losing side in, 
such wars, whether the aggressor 
or the defender, generally ‘speak- 
i ing, lost provinces or colonies, 
“had to pay for aterm of years:a 
‘greater or smaller sum in con- 
‘tributions to the conqueror, suf- 
‘fered a weakening of its political 
, and economic. power, and so on.’ 
The history of the jiast few cen- 
turies yields few examples of the 
‘losing side “surrendering its na- 
_ tional independence. Not a singie 
conquered state has disappeared 
‘from the map of the world, even 
after the first World War. On the 
contrary, the number of inde- 
jPendent states has in¢reased, and 
nations which fe 
§0228—Deaid.s 


.Structions on which decades of 


all the other hardships of war,’ 


. prove 


Teally united, of states still cap- 


a pSigat 


victory” would) mean both for 
themselves and for other nations, 
for the’ whole of humanity, and 
entered like one man into the’ 
-struggle againgt: the Hitler hordes. 
There is no Sacrifice too great for 
the Soviet peoples in this ‘war. 
All physically fit men have 
thrown themselves into the fight, 
and those remaining in the rear, 
women as well as men, are work- 
ing unceasingly day'and night to 
supply all thatthe fighters are in 
need of. In places overrun by the 
enemy their inhabitants destroy 
everything of value, their own 
property, the accumulation of 
years, rather than leave it to the 
despoilers. They destroy | con- 


work and vast capital have been 
expended, so as to prevent the 
enemy using them. They’ have 
carried to perfection the tactics 
of guerrilla warfare behind the 
enemy lines. They are enduring 
incredible and privations and dis- 
comforts in connection with mass 
evacuation of the population, and 


They are ready to make similar 
and still greater sacrifices in the 
future, so long as they have any 
strength left, to drive the foe 
from their territory, and to‘ en- 
sure the triumph of our common 
anti-Hitler cause. 

e 
\But the enemy, too, is very 
strong. From the moment of his: 
accession to power Hitler imposed» 
a military regime upon ‘his own 
people; and has been» sapping 


their strength, squeezing . their 
life-blood from them for six | 
years how, in ‘the endeavor to 


build up a war-machine which 
should, surpass in power the. 
means ‘of defense of the peace- 
loving countries. Owing ‘to vic- 
tories over countries which, in 
1939 and 1940, defended them- 
selves practically singlehanded : 
against him, he has gained domi- + 
nance over almost the whole of 
Europe, between the western 
frontiers of the Soviet Union and 
the British Isles. He has got hole 
of all the industry, all the sources 
of raw materia! in the conquered 
countries and made the - whole 
able-bodied populaticns of- those 
countries work for him and his 
war. That is why even the utmost 
efforts of any single state might 
insufficient to overpower 
him. -The united efforts, - efforts 


able of continuing the struggle 
against Hitler, are required, ef- 
forts Which have not yet, I fear, 
left the realms of hope, 


We do not forget the immense | 


efforts made ahd still being 
made by individual countries 
drawn into the struggle against 
Hitler. Fresh in our memory are 
the ordeals undergone by Great, 
Britain in her hardest days, 
when France caused the world 2 
disappointment at’ once so un- 
expected and so tragic, when 


TTA Cw THESE ™OIVISIONsS cam be beaten; a 
driven back and destroyed; 
5. The complete destruction 


the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain, with some supplemen- 
tary’ aid from the United States 
of America. 

The task is clear to the layman, 
as well as to the professional « 
strategist. Its execution will, of 
course, entail difficulties and risks, 
but who ever thought it would be, 
easy or unhazardous to conquer’ 
Hitler and the powers of darkness | 
he has called into being? How- 
ever, I am sure the task will be 
found feasible the moment those 
on whom its fulfillment depends 
realize that it is not a question 
of someone or other's intriguing 
theory, to be mulled over at 
Jeisure, not a bit of strategical 
luxury, which may safely be 
ignored, but a thing essential, im- 
perative; on which “depends the 
possibility, or the impossibility of 
victory, a 


° 

Among the multiplicity of fronts 
along which the United Nations 
are fighting, there are undoubtedly 
many on which ‘appreciable vic- 
tories are not to be expected for, 
= long time to ‘come, and where7] 
moreover, considerable reverses 
| must be .regarded as inevitable. 
This being 80, should we not pay 
special attention to the only front 
on ‘which’ united efforts have a 
good chance of bringing about a. 
great victory, more ,than ‘com- 
pensating for those reverses? This 
‘is of the utmost importance ‘not 
only for the encouragement of the 
United Nations, and the depress- 
ing éffect on the morale of the | 
Axis countries, but also for the 
upsetting of Hitler's schemes to 
win over to his side -the remain- 
ing neutral countries, 

I do not think, ladies and 
gentlemen, that‘any of us desires 
to perpetuate a situation, in which, 
whenever we open our newspaper 
or switch on our radio, we read 
or hear of fresh vantage points 
occupied by the enemy, of fresh, 
enemy victories and achievements, 
of untiring diplomatic activity on 
' the part of the enemy, while we 
can ‘only guess where the next 
blow will be dealt—on the north4 
ern sector of the Soviet front, or, 
on t h e southern, in Turkey! 
Sweden, Spain, Cyprus, or Malta! 
The very fact that we have such! 
a broad field for our guesses shows 
how advantageous is the enemy's 
position, compelling us to scatter 
our forces. Ish’t it time for us 
' to make Hitler rack his brains and 
wonder where his enemies will 
direct their next blows, on which 
part of’ the continent they will 
land troops? Isn't it time ta 
compel him to’ scatter his forces 
a little? That is what united ef- 
forts are needed for, and not 
united efforts in the abstract, or 
at some future date. I mean 
united efforts now, for the definite 


Britain only managed, 


Purpose of inflicting defeat on 


Zovernment 


ee ee 


and final defeat of Hitler de- : ‘ 
mands? «definite united efforts of 


Mr. Tolaon... 
Mr. 6,4. Tamm, 


Cc 0 ‘ = 
Aniviholf Presents "32, 
Cuban Credentials ‘ 


ec @Havana, April’ “7 ()—Maxim/ 
P uitvinoff, Russian ‘Ambassador’ to |” 
THe United States, arrived here by 
e plane today to present his ereden- 
: . tials to President Fulgencio Batista 
as the first Soviet minister to Cuba. 

With him was Dr. Aurelio}{Con- 
cheso, Cuban ambassador to ‘Wash- 
. ington, who will go to Moscow as 
his country’s minister in accordance 
with the recent establishment 
relations between the two nation: 
oth Litvinoff and Concheso ‘ 


Mr. Hendon:... 
A Mx. MeGuire .. 
Mr, Munford - 
Mr. 

Mr, 
Mr. 


f ave dual capacities, remaining 
ambassadors to Washington. 
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: | What 1s the” 
Press Up to? | 


. There’s a lot of big talk 
about “freedom of the 
press.” Yet,-this country 
: : witnessed thig week one of 
the most shameful “‘censor- 
ships” ever to take place: 
the, completé blackout of 
news on Ambassador. Max- 
im“ Litvinoff’s speech in 
Havana, Cuba. 

Litvitioff, after‘all, is not 
? 7 only the ambassador of a 
| a ag es great power, our ally, but 
: i e: he is-one of his country’s 
} : if foremost statesmen, a for- 
/mer commissar for foreign 
-affairs.. One of the world’s 

~ | great statesmen, in fact. 
Yet no important news- 
‘paper in the country car- | 

ried the text of his speech, 

even after it was reprinted 

in ‘the official information 
bulletin of the Soviet em- || 
bassy in Washington, which . . . 
is where we got the text. |; z 
What’s the matter with | 
our free.press? Don’t they |; 
recognize news when they 
see it? Ne 2 ! 

Gr is there a campaign 

on to snub the Soviet am- 
bassador? To keep the 


; American public in igno- 
; rance of the Soviet; view- | 
i pott onet on_the course of the 


° : This is a clipping: from 
: page 2, Sece / of 
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een as Sign of 


‘By HELEN LOMBARD, A 

Washington diplomatic. observers 
habitually read into- “Soviet diplo- 
matic. moves, more than appears 
‘| upon the surface. 

The news that ‘Iva 
U.S. 8. R. Ambassaddr to’ Tendon, 
has been ordered back to Moscow 
to “report” is ‘giving color to the 
rumors that followed th€“ap arture 
of Ambassador Ma inoff 
from Washington. 

The temporary removal, of these 
two key! Ambassadors is interpreted 
“as bh sign of Premier Stalin’s active 
displeasure with the strategy of war 
as feonceived, by the,United States, 
fang Great’ Brita Z 
JoiThe betting hére is that both Mr. 
Lit vinoft and Mr. Maisky, wil qe: 
{main in Moscow for™sGmne ‘tim 
:come, ; 

The Soviet "Ernbassy in Washi Be 
ton, even when the Ambassador was 
present, took no! activé part—out- 
side of an occasional’ reception—in 
.the social life of Washingten. - 

__ In London: the .story.is somewhat 
different. _Mr. Maisky was in Lon- 
‘don while Russia was the- ally. of 
Germany. He .remained in the 
British capital during that difficult 
diplomatic period and stayed on to 
represent the new policy inaugu- 
rated by the-British-Soviet alliance. 
- The British are physically closer 


apt to ke more realistic about diplo- 
matic problems. 
of great strain, when Moscow and 
_Berlin appeared to be closer, Mr. 
aisky was not ostracized in Lon- 
bn. On the contrary, there was a 
finite effart to win-the U..8. 5. R. 
mbassador into Lhe.Allied camp. 


“Mr. Maisky’s ‘idiosyncrasies made 


to the war than.we are and they arg. 


During the period | 


Stalin’ s  Recalt-of 2 Envoys - 5 


Displeasiira 


him a “characted” in London society: 
The Soviet Ambassador’s habit of 
offering apples and vodka. to the 
ritish visitors who happen. to call 
at the. tea. hour was a subject of 
London anecdotes. Even the most 
conservatiye circles in. the British 
id not’ ignore the Soviet 


i 


ned of Soviet-Nazi collabora ion;" 
._ Maisky, remarked ‘to a for igh 
Aicewat stationed in London “three 


‘dinner, one after the other. " ‘he 
British must-be really worried.” 

The Maiskys became an accepted 
part,.of, London's, social ,and - diplo- 
matic life, but never. lost. sight of. 
‘the fact that they represented, the, 
foremost revolutionary pow fin the 
world, 5 

“The wife of a Central © European 
diplomat now stationed in Washing- 
ton remembers an “at home” which] 
she ‘attended at the Soviet Embaésy- 


one:of the fiercest Nazi air attacks 
on-the British capital. The English 
-women present were commenting on 
the fact that the.German bombers 
had‘ concentrated on the poorer 
sections of London in order to stir 
up class hatred. $ 

smile remarked: -“The Nazis dpn’t 
a revolution in England!” 

ased by the Eell Syndicate, Ine, 


During the most intimate 7 


duchesses have just invited: m¢ ta; 


in London. It océurred shortly after 


Mme. Maisky: with a disarrging }: 


know how very difficult it is to sfart |, 


[ 
| 
|. 
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Mr, Starke. 
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By WALTER 

‘ R. POPE" Ss long biography 
of Litvinoff is a remark- 

; \Y | able feat of scholarship | 
and research as well as a 

vivid and interesting picture of 


a‘man who has played a singu- 
larly important role in world af- 


URANTY 


fairs of the last twenty-five 
years. As’ one of the earliest 
“contact men” of the infant So- 
viet Republic with. the Western 
powers, Litvinoff was at first 
publicized as.a sinister figure op- 
erating mysteriously in a semi- 


conspiratorial manner.” “It is only 


' 
f 


in recent years that the world has 
regarded him as a clear- sighted 
and responsible statesman whose 
chief fault—if it be a fault—was 


‘a brusque outspokenness rather 


than duplicity. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that 
Litvinoff’s name first was known 
in the West in connection with his 
arrest in 1908 (by the French po- 
lice in Paris) on a charge of pos- 


_ Sessing and trying to pass ruble 


termed it, is said to have been | 


cialist, 


notes, part of a large sum that 
had been “looted” by revolution- 
aries from the Bank of Tiflis in 
the previous summer. 
the planning of this “‘expropria- 
tion,” as the revolutionaries 


taken by a young Georgian So- 
Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvilli, later known as Sta- 


, lin, but the actual seizure of ‘the 


treasure was carried out by Dju- 


{ lamas enesill 


Kamu. 


ose 


\ 
\ 
\ 
x 


er 


“At | 
ya DEEL 3M 


>a quiet, 


A hand in | 


Diplomat’ s Progress | 


it is it is interesting ‘to note, as Mr. 
Pope points out, that Litvinoff's 
release, on the grounds that the 
alleged crime was clearly politi- 
cal, was ordered by the French 
Minister of Justice, Aristide Bri- 
and, who later cooperated with 
Litvinoff to bring about what 


possibility of peace in post-war 
Europe. © Nevertheless, this inci- 
dent permitted a prominent Eng- 
lish statesman once to refer to 
Litvinoff as a “common crim- 


first attempt to secure, British 
recognition for Soviet Russia. 
Mr. Pope shows Litvinoff as- 
cheerful, ~ persevering, 
rather bourgeois individual, a 
kind husband and father/ living 4 
_ modest, humdrum‘ life in London, 
“which contrasted strangely with 
the important work he was called 
upon to do. 
delicious story of Litvinoff’s re- 


of the news of the Czar’s abdica- 
tion. 

Litvinoff alone in his London 
apartment pecause his wife was 

- still in a nursing home with 
-their three-months-old | son 
Misha, awoke one misty morn- 
ing and began reading ‘his 
morning paper in - bed. The 
Tsar had abdicated, the Rus- 
sian revolution had begun. He 
“dashed out of bed into the bath- 
room, jumped into the tub, 
leapt out and began to rub him- 
self dry—only to realize that i in” 
a veritable trance of excitement 
he had been “bathing” in’ an 
empty tub. He flung on his 

- clothes and got to a telephone 
by half-past eight. 

Madame Litvinoff in the 
nursing home was awakened at 
eight by a nurse. When~ she 
asked for the papers the nurse 
brought them but said, “There 
is hardly anything in them this 
morning. Another Zeppelin raid 
over the East End, but it was 
driven back. All quiet on all 
fronts, they_say.” So Madame 


Lituinate. did not both ith 
_the news. ‘ Then came che téle- 


seemed for a moment a genuine_| 


inal,” and .did not facilitate his - 


The author tells a- 


ception, while an exile in London, ~ 


i 
fi 


=| 
Provi- + 


phone message from 
bara: “Tsar abdicated. 
sional government.” 


Two months after the Soviet 
Revolution, in December, 1917, 
Litvinoff was appointed unoffi- 
cial Soviet “Ambassador” in Lon- 
don, but had small success with 
the British Government” When, 
however, .the latter decided to 
send Bruce Lockhart on a spe- 
cial mission to Moscow,'a meet- 


. ing was arranged between Lock- 


hart and Litvinoff. Mr. Pope de- 


- scribes it as. follows: 


From the. beginning of the 


: meeting in-Lyon’s Restaurant 


in the Strand, Lockhart and ; 
Leeper [Rex Leeper, a brilliant 
official of the British Foreign 
Officé] made it. clear that 
Soviet Russia’ would not be 
recognized, but Litvinoff real- 
ized. that Lockhart’s presence 
there would be a step in that 
direction and agreed to give 
‘him a letter of introduction to 
_Trotsky, then Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. 

At the end-of the luncheon 
Litvinoff ordered his dessert, 
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"The New York Times. 
Maxim Litvinoff. ~ 


- Waitress came back to report 
there was no more. Smiling 


ruefully, he murmured, “Not | 


recognized even by Lyon's.” 
Mr. Pope's book is more con- 

cerned with Litvinoff as a states- 

man than with such entertaining 


trivia. It has the dramatic inte-- 


‘gration of -Litvinoff’s progress 


from such humble‘ beginnings to | 


the position of an outstanding 
figure in a chaotic world. . 

Litvinoff had the unusual fac- 
ulty of being able to ignore re- 
buffs and of. submerging himself 
and his feelings in the work that 
he was doing and the goals at 
“which he aimed. The author de- 


scribes in full detail Litvinoff’s | 


uphill struggle against foreign 
prejudice at the Geneva Disarma- 
ment ‘Conference“and-other inter- 
‘national meetings. His spé&ches, 
which are quoted in. detail, jus- 
tify Mr. Pope’s admiration. 

-Litvinoff has played so big a 
part in world affairs in the period 
between the two wars that the 


story of his life must necessarily ‘ 
involve a study of international ; 


politics, But Mr. Pope’s book 
does ledve’ a feeling. that this 
wider background somewhat 
“overshadows Litvinoff’s life and 
personality. He hag been able to. 
collect so much iuteresting ma- 
‘terial about Litvinoff the man, as 
distinct from Litvinoff the states- 
man, that one wishes he had 
written more of the biography 


and less of the historical treatise. : 
The final chapter gives a mas- : 


terly analysgis_of Litvinoff’s char- 
acter and achievements. : 
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JOSEPH E. DAVIES, 


former U.S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 


e This book gives the unfamiliar account of what, in 
says: fact, is an exciting and romantic life. Here eppeor 
those forces through the years which combined to temper, 
refine, and strengthen those qualities of courage, high-mind- 
edness, shrewdness, together with the blunt moral integrity 
‘and practical idealism which characterizes Li jinoff, It is 
fascinating reading. : . 

An interesting feature of the bock is the authoritative 
manner in which the history of Russia in the fast 35 years is 


"unfolded. For in this story of Litvinof's life there is reflected 


the story ‘of Russia. | know of no available book which would. 
present to the American public anything like it. 


It is a good job, well done, and a valuable contribution 
to an understanding of the Soviet attitude as to the present, 
as well as to the future. It is indispensable reading tor any 
one who wishes to understand this new Phenomenon in his- 
torical evolution -— the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


MAXIM | 
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by ARTHUR UPHAM POPE__ 


544 pages ~ At all bookstores $3.50 ; 
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The voice of Maxim Litvinoff had long since 

| ceased to influence Soviet policy. So the an- 
nouncement of his death will be received with 
regret-here, not because of any tangible effect it 
.will have on our relations’with Russia, but be- 
eause’ his passing erases the last: visible symbol 
of that school of. Soviet diplomacy which em- 
, braced the live-and-let-live philosophy. “ 
: Even at the peak of his career, during the 

_ decade’ or more: when jhe headed the Soviet 
Foreign Office, Mr. ‘Lityinoft was on the fringe 
rather than’ at’ the ‘center of Russian policy 
making. Stalin, neither liked nor trusted him, 
and after hig removal as Foreign Minister in 1939 
‘Mr. Litvinoff was ushered to the front. of the 
Soviet stage only when he could be used as 
window dressing for some particular Kremlin 
purpose. ; 

Still, on the face of the matter at least, this 
man came close to altering the course of history. 
In the ldte thirties, when thé shadow of Hitler- 
ism fell across Moscow as, well as over the West, 
Mr. Litvinoff was" negotiating with the French 
and’ the British for-4 mutual.security pact. Al-" 
ways an advocate of interriational co-operation 
against ‘aggressor states; he saw the danger 
clearly and recognized that only the prospect of 
war.on two-fronts might restrain the German’ 


j 


First there was the Munich deal, in which the 
French and British’ sold out Czechoslovakia. 
Then the British insisted on changes in’ the 
_proposed treaty to limit, their’ commitment. to" 
come to Russia’s aid in event of ‘attack. “ArBUr’ 
ments can be ‘made in deferise of both of these 


_ ) dictator. But the negotiations.came to nothing. 
i 


the Soviet Foreign Minister was disastrous. . TE 
Stalin had ever-believed in the. Litvinoff policies, 


stand produced a swift change of heart. Mr.. 
Molotov réplaced Mr. Litvinoff at the helm of the. 
Foreign Office, the non- aggression pact with the 
Nazis, was, concluded, and “within a few days the 
Second World War had begun: | . x 
Nothing is more futile ‘than’ speculation as 
to, what ‘might have been: Still, the possibility 
remains that an effective mutual security agree-. 
ment. with the West ‘in the late thirties might. 
have tipped the balance in Moscow. Had the 
internationalist Litvinoff -views prevailed instead 


i 
.; , of the dark nationalism of the Politburo, it is} 


conceivable at least: that the threat of another | 
F and more terrible war would not today be hang- 
‘ ing over the world: ._.. ’ 


: Now that Mr. bitvinoff. is dead, there. i 4s no 
\ 


hint orsign that’ any of his work lives on, And , 
yet it seems futile: to. talk. of peace unless at 
least the substance of his philosophy emerges | 


1: some day as the hasis of Russian foreign policy. | 
Vi So, even, though the symbol is gone, the hope 
: must be that intelligence and sanity will assert 
themselves in Russia, and ag in the_end it will 
= een 


— 
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things, perhaps,-but their combined effect on e 


which is doubtful, Munich and the British treaty. - 
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In. that “summer” of. 


today-—few things: seemed as:,! 
portant .as the. atom ‘poinb: “The 
«worries . 


around’ tree “questioni 


fos 1. Will Russia 
of: réal'atomic ‘control? 


2. Does the Kremlin ‘realize the 


f . the; world. ceritere 


nin a. system| 
3 


» This 
astonishin, 
diplomat.. 


ear. 


3 vigiven bu pid i 

» Zo; have _published. Maxi ous. words pu 

alive” probably ° ‘would’ have’ meant= 

g Hottelet, sthe foréign * ‘eorrespondent *- 

waited vuntil. Mr. Litvinov’s :death}, was announced: Jan: +2 -thi: 

: Now, for. the»first time, . 

‘Hottelet, Gave j our. State, Department ce confidential report 
in 


tion. . Richard C. 


the; story. is-told to the public. 


the U.N..Security Council, in — 
words with Russia's’ veto power 
able to block any: “real inspection. 


| 

{fearful power of..this weapon? 
{| 3. Will knowledge and résponsi- 
bility spare the world an atomic 
war? t 

I discussed- these: questions with 
‘Soviet Deputy -Foreign Minister 
Maxim Litvinov in his, Moscow of-]., 
fice June 18: +. =: 

He’ said: that Russia’ would not 
agree. -to, atomiccontrol; that: it 
did: not attach: ~undue™ importance 
to the bomb, and that it, would not 
necessarily. pee -aftaid of \ atomic 


It.was fake control. 


wi 
Analysis has: always shown’ “that 


in their. proposals everything de-j’ 
pends on Soviet Russia's living up 
to its- pledged+ -word, 


Mr. Lityinov’s warning that 


Moscow's word is.not worth the 
paper it is written on has strength- 
ened; the U.S. government in -its 
demand for genuine ‘guarantees... 


“Much. depends on’ whether’ the 


rulers of Russia. really. know -what 


war, . 
contzor Plan. 


” His answer to the first question’ 
‘was: provoked’ -by- my reference ‘to 
the Baruch Plan..Bernard Baruch 
had’ preserited-to: the! U.N. Atoniic 
Energy Commission‘ the’ American 
proposals for rigid control of the 
‘atom, The plan‘aimed-to make it 
impossible: for any nation to ex- 
ploit atomic’ ‘power for ‘political 
It’ provided for rigid 


advantage, 
inspections in‘ every country. 


‘Mr. Litvinov. made it’plain that 
the Soviet. Union would accept: 
nothing sharper than false teeth— 


better. still, no teeth at all. 


“Two' distinct actions are’ re- 
quired: by the Baruch Plan,” he 
-““Onevis to subscribe -to- the 
principle - ‘of intérnational: control, 
Phe second is taking the-necessary}, 
steps to relinquish: sovereignty. in 
this field and actually: to permit 


said. 


rigid’ inspection.” 


I asked him specifically ¥ whether 
the U.S:S.R. could: be expected: to 


go the whole: way..- 


. ‘Mr. Litvinov replied tersely ‘that 
the U.S.S.R. .was not likely to sub- 


mit to inspection: 
Fake Control. -” 
‘ The’ following day, 


* 


cougter-proposals before 
plan [was 
but-of a different sort.’ 
yk 


practical’knowledge 'at-his disposal 

at.that time. Indications .are he 

does hot-attach as.much import- 

ance. :to the: atom bomb:as we: do. 
“Red Consérvatisti. 

in ‘the’ course of my conversa- 
tion -with. Mr. ‘Litvinov, He: men- 
tiohed ‘that.there had been’ a-re- 
turn in-the-Soviet. Union to: the 
outmoded” concept of “security” in 
terms of territory. . 

“T-asked him how it was possible 
that. the “present leaders,. asttite 
and* capable men, could cling ‘to 
the outmoded ‘idea . that a river 
or, @ mountain’ range -or!.a, thou- 
Sand’ kilometers’ of round would 
provide’ security. : 2 

Mr." Litvinov responded: “Be- 
cause. they ‘are conservative .in 
their® thinking ‘and’ still” follow old 
lines.” = 
This coriservatism is well ‘known 
to anyone who has lived'in ‘Russia 
or’ has’ clése, dealings? with the 
Russians: © 

The information aii weapons de- 
velopment provided by the Cana- 
dian‘ spies, by Klaus Fuchs and 


« /Professor Pontecorvo-did not move 


June 19, 
Andrei Gromyko placed Moscow’s 
, the 
Unitdd Nations. The guts of this 
‘international control,”| 
»Mr. Gro- 
- suggested: an -international 
commission under the direction of 


the Kremlin to press'for a work- 
able, system of security and :con- 
trol.' In fact Russian propaganda 
portrayed .the atom bomb;as little 
more than. another Western. in- 
strument of. blackmail st the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Litvinov made it: clear’ that 


atomic power means... It hassbeen]- 
shown that Stalin had-a wealth of|” 


this: approach was not just sour 

grapes ‘to::smooth over Russia’s 

lack of the atom bomb at that 

time, but:a basic unde nee of 

the. bomb’ s-eapacity: 
No ‘Hint of Seruples, 

‘tr put the question to him-in’this 
form: ““Poison gas was not used in) 
World. Wai II because both sides| 
tacitly agreed! it was too terrible 
@ weapon. How do you regard the 
chances of. the ‘atom bomb's not 


being used ‘in’the event of. another + 


ware? wee 
+r. Litvinoy answered . slowly. - 
“that depends entirely .on. the 
attitude “of the. people: who have 
atomic bombs: If one side thinks 
it'can bring about a quick victory 
by using them, the femptation “a 
be ;great, of 

‘Even’ if both sides are evenly 
matched, -if. one‘ side feels that its 
immense .area, and, manpower, re- 
sources -, ahd, -dispersed* industry 
safeguard it toa: large- extent, it 
will not be loath to use the bomb. 
This would , be ‘especially true 
where public ° ‘opinion ‘has no 
weight, where the state leadership’ 
has-been capable.of completely] ‘ 
conditioning the public. mind.” 


At no point did. Mr. -Litvinov as|- 


much as hint that moral scruple, 
or a decent régard for human life, 
or fear. of world-wide devastation 
would alone keep -the, Kremlin 
from-using the atom bomb. 

Mutual Suspicion. . 

Mr. Litvinov’s attitude was one 
of resignation mixed ‘with disgust 
and relief. that he was not, iden- 
tified with his government’s for 
eign policy: 

But the full bitterness: and ‘cyte 
icism that must have been in him 
came to the:surface when I asked 
him whether it ‘might not be true 
that much of the mutual-suspicion 
between East: and West might lie 
in the’ difficulty, of drawing a line) 
between genuine security and im- 


perlalist aggression. eas 


-Joffice was fully wired: for -sound 


RICHARD C, HOTTELET 
Wa Fearful’ of Frame- Up 


“Deputy “ Minister. Litvinov, the 
last remaining ;Jew , holding high 
rank in the Soviet foreign service, 
regarded me sadly. 

‘He’ spoke almost gently, as | 
though: to -lessen ee ‘impact of | 
his words.” ° t 

“Hitler,” he" ‘said’. “Hitler prob- 
ably’ felt »sincerely’ that- his de- 
mands ;were justified, that he was | 
entitled "to lebensraum. ‘- Hitler 
was probably genuiriely convinced 
that. his actions were preventive ; 
and.forced. on him ny, external cir- } 
cumstances.” 3 

Showed" No. Fear.’ 
Several times” during the time 
I “spent ‘in Mr. Litvinov’s. office 
I wondered if the: man had gone 
crazy or whether’ this could be 
some fantastic’ frame-up.*~ 

-I-téok it for granted that his 


-Jand. that. the, MGB, the . secret 
police, was recording the whole 
dialogue. 

But if there was’ any fear of 
microphones or: frameup: in Mr. 
‘Litvinov’s mind; ‘he did not show 
it. Not even when- he almost 
scared me out of the .room by 
airily considering the prospects of 
revolution and ‘the consequences 
of’ Stalin’s death. - > 

(Copyright, 1952, by United Feature &yn- 
dicate, Inc.) . 
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7 During my extraordinary interview with Maxim Litvinov, he 


dimissed my hope that the world 


ously consider| 
_ the possibility 
that pressure 
inside Russia 
eould change 
the government 
. or its objectives 
by revolution. 
There is per- 
haps no more 
sensitive . sub- 
7 ° “ject in Russia 
Richard Hottelet than the person 


mentioned without an attitude 


‘|that approaches awe. Put bluntly, 


Stalin is the-closest thing to God 
recognized by the Soviet state. 
: (Name Not Used, ..° ‘ 


‘The propaganda machine does 
not acknowledge that Stalin will 


Jone day die. When my_conversa- 


tion with Mr. Litvinov on that hot 
June day in 1946 turned to the 
prospects after Stalin’s death and 
the chances of revolution, I began 
to sweat in earnest. 

The august name. of Stalin was 
never mentioned by either of us. 
Nor did Mr. Litvinov use the words 
“reyolution” and “Russia” in the 
same sentence.. But I was well 
aware that if the room were wired 
for sound only a low grade moron 
would fail to get the point in the 
first 10 seconds. — 

The matter of succession came 
up. in this way. Mr. Litvinov had 
described the outlook as bad, had 
expressed the opinion that differ- 
ences between East and West 
seemed to have gone too far to be 
reconciled. He had established the 
root cause as Moscow’s belief in 
inevitable. conflict between’ the 
Communist and capitalist worlds. 


adherbnce to the idea of security 


in terns of square’miles. , 

I' shegested that if Moscow 
could hot be persuaded or molli- 
fied, perhaps it could be outwait- 
ted. I put the question to Mr. Lit- 

(vinov_in_these_words:_“What-sre 


He < deplored the Kremlin’s 


bad.as he had painted it. His views were positive and emphatic. 
In Mr. Litvinov’s opinion Stalin’s * 

‘death would not alter the course 
“lof movies policy, Nor did he seri- 


talin, His name is seldom|. 


outlook might perhaps’ not” be as 


the chances of postponin}, con- 
flict between East ard Weit long 
enough to'allow new and vfunger 
men, who are’ not laboring ‘ander 
the obsolete geographical concept 
of security, to grow up and take 
over?” i 

‘He dismissed the question with! 
a wave of his hand. | 

“What difference does it make?” 
he asked. 

-“What difference does it make 
if the young men ‘are ‘educated 
intensively in the précise spirit of| 
the old?” 2 
Plainly, he did not expect any: 
improvement should the Malen- 
kovs, Berias and other fanatics, 
take over, 

But if word got around that the 
Kremlin's policy was driving 
Russia and the world, toward in- 
evitable ruin, might despair not 
rouse internal opposition? Mr, 
Litvinov answered that at some! 
length. 

* Mr, Litvinov recalled that dur- 
ing my days in Germany I had! 
some knowledge of life under al 
dictatorship. . d 


, 


Nazi Parallel. 


“We must not forget,” he said, 
“that the German and Italian peo-| 
ple did not'revoltieven’ in the face, 
of the most dreadful and hopeless’ 
punishment. In 1792 the French! 
people could storm arsenals, grab) 
muskets and make revolution, But, 
today the people would need artil-! 
Jery, tanks, radio stations, print-; 
ing presses—all of which are held 
tightly in‘the hands of any totali-| 
tarian state. ‘That is why it would: 
be terribly difficult, for instance]! 
to dislodge ... Franco.” 

‘He paused a bit longer than’ 
usual between thé last two words,! 
but neither his face nor his voice| 
changed expression. 

To illustrate his point further 


Mr, Litvinov Continued: 

“Even ‘during the war, in Imy 
opinion, the activities of the vari- 
ous underground -movemenis-{in 
France and elsewhere—have been 
greatly_exaggerated. The only 


a eereme E LL 
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Press Photo. 


Maxi Litvinov (left} and Secretary of State Cordell Hull dur- 


place- where the Germans: were 

caused .ahy serious inconvenience 

was, in Yugoslavia.” 
Red Public Opinion. 


:I should’ have asked him about 
jthe -partisans in Russia, but I re- 
member ‘not wanting to do any 
prodcing which might bring him 
up short in this dangerous dis- 
cussion. * 

, Mr, Litvinov went back to pub- 
tie opinion, 

“T often. wonder,” he ‘deciared, 
“when I read'reports of British 
and American correspondents who 
say, ‘The Russian people think so 
and so,’ what people? Whom" do 
they see? * No one. 

“On the other hand,” he mused, 
“by following what the propa- 
ganda machine ‘puts into’.men’s 
minds ‘one can judge what any 
thinking is likely to arrive at.” 

I thought I might point out that 
popular’ revolution against a_de- 
termined dictatorship, is ‘indeed 
difficult, but what about a coup 
detat’ingide the ruling cliqve?, 
“No,” “| Mr. Litvonov replied, 
“even fo a palace revolution one 
would nfed the support of the 
army anq| the police.” 

: I-began to discuss Germany. Mr. 
Ldtvinov declared: “Of all the 


ing ‘talks that led.to U.S: recognition ° Soviet Russia,in 1933, 


single’ pioblems in the world today 
Germany: is the greatest. 

What would happen there, J 
probed, 2 
Mr, -Litvinov answered ‘readi 
This was in June, 1946, when. the 
Western military governors int 
Germany were still plugging away} 
at “four-power co-operation and 
unification under the Potsdam 
agreement, Mr. Litvinov had mani- 
festly Jong since: kissed off, the 
“agreement” reached at Potsdam. 
- “Germany will obviously be 
broken into two ‘parts,” he ‘said 

arily. a 

Couldn't some ‘other | solution be 
found, ‘I, asked, since both ‘sides 
professed @ desire to+ *wnify> Ger- 
many? 

Mr. Litvinov again, with mat- 
ter-of-fact prophesy: “Each side 


jwants a unified Germany—under 


its control.” 

What effect” would’ this great 
power struggle have on the Ger- 
mans themselves? Could it:stir up 
resistance, or even an underground? 

Mr. Litvinov was skeptical, but 
less definite in rejecting this con- 
tingency. 

“It's possible, of ‘eourse,” he sald, 
“pecause the oppressors.-are tor} 
eign, and the people. could reckon 


a 
with the support of the police, ; 
What's more, they d6uld probably 
count on secret hell) from -either 
side of the occupatidn.” 

_ The Soviet deputy Yoreign min= 
ster ‘could- speak with. authority 
for his side at least. Years later 
I was sorry I had not asked him 
about Korea. 

My interview with Mr. Litvinov 
lasted nearly an -hour. I left his 
office puzzled and excited. 

I half expected to be arrested 
on the street. Having the story 
was uncomfortable enough. -Writ- 
ing it was out of the question. The 
censor would have killed’ the 
broadcast and: the secret police 
would have taken care of Mr, 
Litvinov.. 

As for myself, Hitler's Gestapo 
had hooked me on “suspicion of 
espionage” five years before and 
disabused me of the notion that 
nothing could happen to me be+ 

ause I was an American corre- 
spondent. 

Mystery of Motive. 

Next day I went around to the 
American Embassy and talked it 
over with JohstDavies, the bril- 
liant first secretary; with whom I 
-|had discussed a line of questioning 
before I saw Mr. Litvinov. He 
agreed that publication was too 
risky. But the material was se- 

iy rushed to Secretary of State 
yines, who was again wrestling 
with Foreign Minister Molotov in 
Paris. It had the effect Mr. Lit- 
ivinov undoubtedly meant it to 
have. q 

During the next few days I 
braced myself for the news that 
Mr. Litvinov had died suddenly or 
been killed in an accident. But 
he lived long enough to persuade 
me that either his office had not 
been wired for sound or that the 
dictaphone had broken down. 

The mystery ‘of why Mr. Lit- 
vinov had spoken out: in this way 
to a complete stranger remained. 
As .I left his office his heavy 
breathing almost turned to sighs 
as he urged me repeatedly to take 
his remarks as the individual opin- 
ions of a private citizen} At no 
time, as best I can remember, did 
he ask me to keep anything off 
the record. 


cleared up two months later. 


(Copyright, 1952, by United Featurd syn- 
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The mystery was at least pa: ially " 


